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PRESIDENT BURR. 


Among all the early friends of the College of New Jersey, there 
is not one whose memory deserves to be cherished more affec- 
tionately by her sons, than that of Aaron Burr, the second Presi- 
dent of the institution. 

He was born at Fairfield, Connecticut, in 1716, and was de- 
scended from ancestors of great respectability, who for several 
generations had lived in that colony. In 1735 he was graduated 
at Yale College, and probably entered on the study of theology 
immediately on the close of his academic course, as we find him 
ordained and installed pastor of the Presbyterian Church of 
Newark, N. J.,in 1738. ‘That he was a “painful” student as well 
as a laborious pastor during the first ten years of his ministry is 
abundantly evident from the fact of his being unanimously chosen 
to succeed Dr. Dickinson as President of the College of New Jer- 
sey, in 1748. He accepted the invitation, and the college was 
consequently removed from Elizabethtown to Newark, a very 
easy process by the way, as it had not yet got a “local habitation,” 
which it could call its own. In fact, during the first decade of its 
‘xistence, the college might be said to be in a peripatetic state, 

rarious places being occasionally favored with its presence. 

While Newark was the seat of the institution, the students were 

ispersed among the families of the town, and the recitations were 
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probably conducted in the study of the President, on whom the 
chief burden of instruction fell. On the afternoon of the day of 
his election, Mr. Burr delivered, in the meeting house of Newark, 
“a handsome and elegant” Latin oration, before the Board of 
Trustees, and a large assembly; and after the usual scholastic 
exercises, he conferred the degree of bachelor on the first gradua- 
ting class. When the college was removed from Elizabethtown 
to Newark, the number of students appears to have been quite 
small; but under the administration of President Burr it greatly 
increased. He consecrated to the interests of the infant seminary, 
an untiring energy, an ardent zeal, and a talent for the ccnduct of 
business, which could scarcely fail of making any enterprise suc- 
cessful. The college rapidly rose both in public favor and the 
number of its students. A ‘considerable amount of money was 
raised in the colonies and in Great Britain, so that after a few 
years, the trustees who began with a “naked charter” and an 
empty exchequer, saw their way open to fix upon a permanent 
site, and to make arrangements for the erection of an academic 
edifice. 

In an article like the present—intended to be a brief biographi- 
eal skeich, it would be out of place to go into the details of early 
collegiate history, though there would be after all a tolerably 
good excuse for doing so, since President Burr might have said 
after the style of Louis XTV., “Je suis le college;” its history 
being, in truth, identical with that of his public life. We shall, 
however, remark that for some time, it was uncertain what town 
should have the honour of being the seat of the College of New 
Jersey; several places strove for it; but “the little village of 
Princeton” carried the day, “it being near the centre of the colony, 
and not inferior in the salubrity of its air to any village on the 
continent,” and what was more important, having, by some un- 
accountable means, raised the most money, besides being willing 
to give the most land for the use of the college. Accordingly an 
edifice was erected in this town, which was “esteemed the most 
conveniently planned for the purposes of a college, of any in 
North America; being planned and executed by that approved 
architect Mr. Robert Smith, of Philadelphia.” ‘To this new and 
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as it has proved permanent abode, the college was removed in 
1756 or 1757. There is some uncertainty as to the precise date. 
On the 29th September, 1756, the trustees voted “that the 
President move the college to Princeton this fall.” President 
Finley, in his narrative says, it was in 1757. The late Dr. Green 
gives it as his belief that the removal was made during the vaca- 
tion immediately succeeding the commencement of 1756, and that 
the sessions of the college were opened at Princeton in November, 
1756. If this supposition be correct, Mr. Burr filled the office of 
President during the.first year after the settlement of the institu- 
tion in the town, as he died on the 24th of September, 1757, just 
two days before the commencement. 

President Burr left a young widow, a daughter of President 
Edwards, a lady who is said to have been in every respect an 
ornament to her sex, and two infant children, a son and a daugh- 
ter. Mrs. Burr survived her husband about a year. His son the 
late Col. Burr is sufficiently well known. His daughter became 
the wife of Judge Tapping Reeve, who was one of the tutors 
during young Burr’s residence in college, and subsequently 
gained a distinguished reputation as a jurist. He was the 
founder of the law school at Litchfield, Conn. 

It is much to be regretted that the literary remains of President 
Burr are so scanty. He was nocommon man. “No clergyman 
in the state of New Jersey,” says one competent to pronounce a 
judgment on his merits, “ was ever more beloved, respected and 
influential than he.” His person was slender and delicate, yet he 
was capable of great endurance. To an ardent zeal, he united 
the tact of the practical business man, and that indomitable per- 
severance—the tenax propositi—which never abandons an enter- 
prise so long as its achievement is possible. Few men knew 
better how to unite the suaviter in modo with the fortiter in re. 
He had to a rare degree the power of pleasing without seeming 
to aim at it, and without yielding a jot of principle. And when 
to this we add that he was an orator of a high order, fluent, per- 
suasive, sublime, it is not surprising that he was called at the 
early age of thirty-three to the presidency of the college, and that 
his efforts to obtain for it the appliances of a liberal course of edu- 
cation, and to gather students were crowned with such abundant 
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success. Asa classical scholar he was probably surpassed by 
few if any of his contemporaries in the colonies. He was the 
author of the Newark Latin Grammar; at his installation as Presi- 
dent, and afterwards on the death of Dr. Doddridge he delivered 
addresses in Latin which are said to bear the marks of finished 
scholarship. 

During the last ten—the very best years of his life—President 
Burr was too much occupied with the out-door work of the agent, 
and the in-door work of the tutor to admit of his appearing often 
in the character of an author. Still his pen was not wholly idle. 
A few of his sermons delivered on public occasions were pub- 
lished. In one of these, preached at a time when the French 
arms had gained some successes, he modestly refers to his own 
patriotic spirit, in the following terms, “It is well known that ] 
have not been backward in using what little influence I have, in 
animating my countrymen to a rigorous defence of their lives and 
liberties, in the use of all proper means; and I wish it were in 
my power to awaken them to a greater sense of the necessity of 
being alive, and thoroughly engaged in this matter.” Governor 
Belcher was one of his most intimate friends and active co-la- 
borers in the work of building up the college; and it was thought 
that the disease which carried him off was much aggravated by 
his exertions in preparing to preach the funeral sermon of the 
Governor. His remains repose in the burial ground of this town, 
and on the tomb which covers them is the following epitaph: 


M. 8. 
Reverendi admodum viri, 
AARONIS BURR, A. M., Collegii Veo-Caesariensiz, 
Praesidis. 


Natus apud Fairfield, Connecticutensium, IV. J ii, 
A. D. MDCCXVIL. 8. V. 
Honesta in eadem Colonia Familia oriundus, 
Collegio Yalensi innutritus, 
Novarcae Sacris initiatus, MDCCXXXVIII. 
Anno circiter viginti pastorali Munere 
Fideliter 


Collegii N.C. Praesidium MDCCXLVIII accepit. 
In Nassevie Aulam sub Finem MDCCLVI translatus. 
Defunctus in hoc vico XXIV Septembris, 

A. D. MDCCLVIL. 8. N. 

- + XLU. Eheu ~— brevis! 
uic Marmori subjicitur, quod mori it: 
Quod immortale, vendicarunt ol 


Quaeris viator qualis quantusque fuit ? 
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Perpaucis accipe. 

Vir corpore parvo ac tenui, 
Studiis, Vigiliis, assiduisque laboribus, 
Macro. 

Sagacitate, Perspicacitate, Agilitate, 
Ac Solertia, (si fas dicere) 
Plusquam humana, pene 
Angelica. 

Anima ferme totus. 
Omnigena Literatura instructus, 
Theologia praestantior : 
Concionator volubilis, suavis et suadus ; 
Orator facundus. 

Moribus facilis candidus et jucundus, 
Vita egregie liberalis ac beneficus ; 
Supra vero omnia emicuerunt 
Pietas ac Benevolentia. 

Sed ah! quanta et quota Ingenii, 
Industriae, Prudentiae, Patientiae, 
Caeterarumque omnium virtutum 
Exeinplaria. 

Marmoris Sepulchralis Angustia 
Reticebit. 

Multgm desideratus, multum 
Dilectus, 

Humani generis Deliciae. 

O! infandum sui Desiderium, 
Gemit Ecclesia, plorat 
Academia : 

At Coelum plaudit. dum ille 
. Ingreditur 
In Gaudium Domini 
Dulce loquentis. 

Euge bone et fidelis 
Serve! 

Abi viator tuam respice finem. 





IS THE MIND CONSTANTLY AND ESSENTIALLY 
ACTIVE? 


Ir is generally conceded that the determination of this question 
is not a matter of demonstration. A strong probability is the 
highest degree of knowledge, at which we can in this instance 
expect to arrive. Great care should be taken not to be too pre- 
sumptuous, in a case where the facts appear so remote and intan- 
gible. But though certain knowledge be not within our reach, 
still a careful and impartial investigation of the subject will not 
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be unattended with beneficial results. The pleasure arising from 
well settled and satisfactory views, on any difficult and perplex- 
ing point, is no small reward, even though from the nature of the 
subject, we are obliged to stop short of absolute certainty. ‘Then 
too, such views will ever be a safe-guard against the influence of 
important errors that have their origin in this subject. 

That this is a matter of no trivial consequence, must be evident 
from the fact that it has been considered by some most eminent 
philosophers, as lying at the very foundation of the question 
respecting the materiality or immateriality of the soul. The 
strongest ground that has been taken in favor of the view that 
the mind is constantly active is, that if we suppose mind without 
action, we take from it the only quality by which it is distin- 
guished from matter, so far as we can conceive; and therefore in- 
evitably run into the doctrine, of Materialism. It will perhaps 
appear in the sequel, that this is an entirgly gratuitous assumptiom 
and one, which leaves the way directly open to the very doctrine, 
which those who make it so anxiously endeavor to obviate ; and 
that not one of the arguments adduced is tenable ; and that all may 
be turned with equal, if not greater force, against the position 
which they are brought to establish. First. It is said, that we 
can have no conception of mind apart from action, and therefore 
it would involve an absurdity, to suppose that the mind ever ceases 
to act. If by conception, be meant nothing more than that we 
can have no clear idea of the mind apart from its operations; this 
may be granted. But what then? It certainly is not necessarily 
absurd to suppose that to exist, of which we are unable to form 
a clear idea. So far is this from being true, that we do actually 
in various instances make this very supposition, and necessarily 
make it. What idea, for instance, have we of power, apart from 
its effects? None atall. And yet does not every sensible man 
fully believe that there is such a thing as power? When we 
see an effect do we not invariably refer that effect to something 
that existed prior to, and independent of it? Where can be 
shown the absurdity in separating the effect, and supposing that 
which by its operation produced it, to exist independently ? ‘This 
indeed must be done, if we would not confound power and effect, 
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and consider them as identical. And yet would there not be just 
as much absurdity here, as there can possibly be in supposing the 
mind to exist prior to, and independently of action ? 

But if by the assertion that there can be no conception of mind 
apart from action, be meant, that we can have no notion or belief, 
that there is, or can be such a thing as mind apart from action 
the position is most evidently a false and untenable one. For 
what possible inducement could there be upon such a supposition 
to institute any inquiry in reference to the matter? If already 
convinced, why any longer seek for more light? The very fact 
that itehas been a matter of doubt, and of philosophical research, 
whether the mind is constantly active, or whether it sometimes 
ceases to act, is full evidence- that we can have such a notion. 
And surely it would be a palpable petitio principii, at once to 
say that such notion and belief are impossible. For what is the 
matter at issue? Is it not whether the mind sometime ceases to 
act? And what sort of argument is it, to assume at once the 
conclusion, and say that it cannot be so, because we cannot con- 
ceive snch a fact; that is, cannot have a notion or belief of it? 
If this may be done, then what further need of inquiry? The 
fact then must be self-evidence. But whether or not it be a 
matter of self-evidence may be safely left to every candid 
and reasonable mind to determine. ‘The plausible position 
then, so confidently assumed by those who maintain the affirma- 
tive of this question, must be considered as weak aud utterly 
untenable. And upon this has been based the assertion that the 
opposite view leads to the doctrine of Materialism. ‘There can 
be no conception of mind without action it is said; therefore, if 
we suppose a man in his sleep to be without thought, we deprive 
him of that spiritual essence called mind; and virtually hold the 
phenomena of his waking hours, to be nothing more than the 
results of a nice and peculiar organization of matter. ‘The fore- 
going remarks clearly show what force there can be in such’ an 
assertion. It is a mere assertion; and upon reflection must be 
seen to be without foundation. If we can have a notion or be- 
lief of the existence of something called mind, which has a pow- 
er to act but may sometimes cease to act, where is the tendency 
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to Materialism ? And that such a notion and belief are possible, 
the very discussion of this question abundantly proves. The 
negative of this question then does not necessarily lead to Ma- 
terialism. 

But grant the affirmative, and what would be the consequence ? 
Might it not be argued that there is a probability, at least, that 
man does not not always think in sleep, and consequently there 
is an equal probability, that thought is nothing more than the result 
of material organization? For if thought and mind be insepara- 
ble, i. e. if mind cannot exist apart from thought, where there is 
no thought, there can be no mind. Therefore all the arguments 
that may be brought to prove that sleep is sometimes accompa- 
nied by a cessation of thought, or mental activity, go to prove also 
that there is a destitution of mind, and therefore that our waking 
hours are only distinguished, by a certain peculiarly vivid action 
of a pectliar material organization. And is not this Material- 
ism? Again. If it be thought, that distinguishes mind from 
matter, so far as we can conceive; then it would seem that the 
more thought there is, the greater the distinction, and vicé versa. 
So that as thought diminishes, we must suppose mind and matter 
approaching nearer and nearer each other, until at last there is 
scarcely any difference ; for it is a matter of fact, that the action 
of the mind may be so weak, as to be scarcely perceptible. And 
is not this again verging toward Materialism? Whether, then 
the affirmative or the negative view of this question has this 
pernicious and much dreaded tendency, may safely be left to 
every candid inquirer to determine. 

The whole difficulty in this matter seems to lie in confound- 
ing things entirely distinct. Thought or mental action is not dis- 
tinguished from the capability or power of thought in the mind, 
of which it is the effect or operation. It is readily granted that 
this power of thought is essential to any notion we can have of 
mind; but this is an entirely different matter. We can suppose 
an animal to have the power of locomotion; and yet locomotion 
itself is not essential to our conception of that animal. And so 
why can we not suppose mind to have the power of thought, and 
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yet thought itself not be essential to it. ‘There seems to be just 
as much reason in the one case as in the other. 

Having thus disposed of this bold and artful assertion, it will be 
proper to notice briefly the real arguments that are offered in 
support of the affirmative of this question. The first is founded 
on a principle universally acted upon in philosophical investiga- 
tions, viz: that where we find a certain characteristic or quality in- 
hering in an object so far as we observe it, or are able to observe 
it, we must conclude that the same still belongs to the object 
when out of the sphere of our observation. ‘Thus in the case of 
gravitation ; we find that all matter, so far as we can observe, has 
the property of attraction; and therefore conclude that this pro- 
perty still exists in it in other places of which we have no know- 
ledge. Should we hear of a newly discovered island in some 
distant quarter of the ocean, we would at once, without further 
inquiry or further information, conclude that the law of gravita- 
tion extended to it also. Upon this principle, it is argued that 
since the mind, so far as we are able to take any observation of 
it, exhibits thought, we must conclude that it also thinks 
beyond the point where we lose sight of its operations, and 
always thinks. This is exceedingly plausible, and at first 
may seem satisfactory and conclusive. But a very impor- 
tant point is entirely overlooked. This principle, if it hold good 
at all, must hold good in one case as well as in another. Let us 
see how it operates here. We actually experience in our 
own case, and observe in others, that the mind acts in different 
degrees of intensity. We can trace a regular gradation from the 
most intense action, down to that which, is so feeble that it scarcely 
deserves the name. And may we not then, from this constant 
and regular diminution, justly conclude upon the very principle 
before mentioned, that beyond the point to which we are able to 
trace this diminution, it still continues to go on until action at 
length entirely ceases? Certainly we may. And this too with- 
out making the principle at all conflict with itself; for surely in 
the former case we have not the same reason to suppose that 
action still always continues after we can no longer trace it, from 
the very fact of its constant diminution. Suppose that in passing 
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over an extensive tract of country, the traveller as he proceeds 
should find a certain species of vegetable constantly diminishing 
in size, and becoming more and more rare; would he not legiti- 
mately conclude, that by proceeding still further he should find 
that it disappeared altogether? Or would he upon being debarred 
from further progress, conclude that because he had found it so 
far, it must still continue on without cessation, notwithstanding 
its constant diminution and increasing rarity? There can be no 
doubt that the former would be his conclusion. And so in this 
case. We see then that this principle, instead of answering the 
end for which it has been adduced, affords rather a strong proba- 
bility that the mind does sometimes cease to act. 

Andther argument much insisted on in favor of the affirmative 
of this question, is that derived from the phenomena of dreams. 
{t is said that we do not always remember what we have dreamt: 
that sometimes there is a mere vague recollection of something or 
other which it is impossible definitely to recall, and that not un- 
frequently after a long intervening period, recollections of dreams 
will come to the mind for the first time. Upon this, the attempt 
has been made to establish an argument, that sleep is in no case a 
suspension of mental action; but that the vast majority of the 
thoughts, passing through the mind during its sleeping hours, are 
merely forgotten. But certainly the opposite probability is 
much the stronger, even in this case. ‘These dreams, so far as we 


have any knowledge of them, are evidently merely incidental. 
Neariy one-third of every individual’s life is spent in the state of 


sleep; and yet what an infinitely small amount of thought can 
any one recall from that whole period, compared with the num- 
ber of those of his waking hours! And when they are recalled, 
they can almost invariably be traced to some disturbance of sleep 
—a partial wakefulness—occasioned by ill health, or by sur- 
rounding objects and previous circumstances. May we not then, 
contrary to the above, conclude that sound sleep is an entire sus- 
pension of mental activity? A most reasonable conclusion. 

In addition to what has already been said in favor of the nega- 
tive of this question, in replying to the arguments, and assertions 
made for the affirmative ; several other matters might be men- 
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tioned. One or two must suffice. We know that thought ta- 
tigues the mind ; that the mind after being engaged in intense 
action for some time, at length flags, and becomes really incapa- 
ble of further progress without relaxation. Analogy between the 
mental and physical parts of our nature, would lead us to con- 
clude from this fact, that the mind needs rest as well as the body. 

Again. It is now a pretty clearly ascertained fact in physiology, 
that all mental exertion is attended by an actual waste of the 
substance of the brain; and that it is during the hours of sleep, 
that the portion thus consumed, is again replaced. Is not then 
the probability strong, that sleep is an interruption or cessation of 
that which occasions this waste, namely, of thought? Several 
other equally weighty considerations might be presented. An 
argument for the negative may be adduced from the entire use- 
lessness of those sleeping thoughts, inasmuch as so very few of 
them are ever recalled; and even those that are, are so wholly 
inapplicable to any useful purpose. How unreasonable to sup- 
pose so much labor utterly lost, or thrown away! Sufficient, 
however, has been said. If certainty may not be expected, yet 
the probabilities in favor of the negative, arising from a considera- 
tion of the doctrines of Psychology and Physiology, do at least 
seem strong and satisfactory. 


HUSSEYN MER.—A FRAGMENT. 


The hero of this Poem is a Cashmere youth of genius, brought up in the 
cloister of a Bramin. He there becomes versed in all Bramin lore, but find- 
ing the undefined wants of his soul still unsatisfied, he goes forth in vague 
search, after the object of his craving. Hardship and disappointment serve to 
quicken his ardor. As for life and death he passes from shrine to shrine, 
now turning aside to some fount of science, then hurrying on, despairing and 
hopeful by turns—now swallowed up in the marts of life, anon pursuing his 
way 

day after day, upheld 
By a strong-working charm, thro’ wilds where dwelt 
All venomous, cruel and unlovely things, 
The fierce, the tyrannous, the strong—o’er plains 
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Where the dread Upas spreads its Golgotha, 
Bare herbless wastes, or where by putrid pools, 
Or in the rotting atmosphere of forests 

Invisible pestilence lurks. Fierce torrid heats 
Beat down upon him and the dews of night 
Watered his crisped locks. The tyrant Thirst 
Made ravin in his entrails—yet restrained, 

At the rough base of beetling crag. or on 

The pillow of hot sands his frail form drooped 
Only to feel the sting of a new impulse. 

His conduct gives offence to the devotees at various shrines, and he in con- 
sequence suffers or eludes various ills, until upon quitting the temple of a 
certain idol he falls in with a stranger, journeying the same way with himself, 
toward Juggernaut. 

His bespoke 

A pilgrim, dusky, wrinkled, subtle-eyed, 
And in their circles now there seemed to lurk 
A deadlier infusion of black dye ; 
Transiently, for with a thought that shadow 
Of a dark former mood had passed away 
And he spake welcome. Nameless shuddering 
Crept thro’ the frame of Husseyn, but he knew 
Little of men, and his own guileless heart 
Had given small knowledge of the wrinkled mask 
Of human hearts. Sharing each others food 
And side by side when night’s quietus fell 
They journeyed on. At first the stranger sought 
By tortuous craft from such clue as he had 
To rive the secrecy of Husseyn’s soul, 
Repulsed by a most calm reserve, he drew 
From stores of a long life to guile the way 
Much that was new and marvelous to Husseyn; 
While by degrees as they companioned thus 
The youth grew in his deferential awe 
BY his oracular speech. Thrice as he slept 

usseyn beheld the snake of his first dream, 
And thrice he woke to hear the stifled cry 
Wherewith his agony had burst its way. 


On the twelfth morn the pilgrim pointed to 

A human skeleton ; and the next day 

Far, far away, like a light cloud, they saw 

The Sun’s stupendous fane. Each step now grew 
Full of portent, for many a bone was strewed 
Over the dismal waste, and here and there 

The jackal preyed. The air was as the air 

Of charnels. Even Nature wrought in sympathy 
And gave of all obscenest forms of life 

To grace that plain of death, * * * * 


poy ames and bore him pinioned to the strand 
Of near sea, and when the swoon was past 
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He lay in a small boat that glided on 

Rapidly to the silent stress of oars 

He knew not whither. There was a wild light, 
Like that of phrensy in gray eyes, above, 

Where swiftly the pale sickle of the moon 
Darted athwart a gale-rent screen of clouds 
Whose woof, now thin, now massy, was inwoven 
With the white web of her irradiation ; 

And here and there a star looked placid through 
As with the calm-eyed wonderment of a spirit,— 
Or hung as though entangled in the skirts 

Of some gray streamer. All was still beneath 
As slumber—the involuntary throb 

Of ocean’s pulse alone making weird music 

To the deep sense of motion. As they went 
The breath of their swift progress gently stirred 
The tendrils that clung ’round the captive’s brow. 
The joy of its light touch unsheathed the edge — 
Of numb sensation, and he strove to lift 

His stiff and tortured frame from where it lay 
Stretched as on rack: but throe for throe replied 
To the vain effort. They had bound sharp cords 
*Round each bare limb until the fibres bled. 

He would have spoken, but thirst clogg’d his tongue 
And glued his lips together, and the groan 

In which prevented speech had massed itself 
Shrank stiflingly back. In slow agony 

The long, long night passed, and when orient clouds 
Came floating upward each a golden fleece, 

The boat shot into a small bay, thick sown 

With coral islets, that it seemed no sleight 

Might thread the blue paths of its labyrinth ; 

Tall, sharp, and gray the jagged points around 
Darted into the tranquil water that lay there 

In many a fathom. Nought could ever break 
The glass of its deep dream, unless perchance 
Such cause as now—and doubtless they had been 
The mariners of that skiff, these ways before. 
Circling and doubling and entangling much 

The line of their swift course, they came at length 
To a smooth front of perpendicular rock 

That walled in to the sea that island bay, 
Shooting into a cavernous recess 

The boat struck, with a shock that thrilled a pang 
Thro’ the sore frame of the worn sufferer. 

And now there were strange noises—quick deep pants 
Of effort, and anon the griding sound 

Of rock on rock, a sudden gush of air 

Noisome and damp. and then the boat recoiled 
Thrice from the thrust of feet; a red torch flame 
Came up as from a chasm, and rude hands 
Lifted and passed the tender frame of Husseyn 
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Thro’ the black inlet of that dismal placé— 
They bore him mid the gloom to where it changed 
Into the heavy web of a dead twilight, 
And placing down their burthen, one by one, 
The echoes of the cavern slept again. 
* * 


The silence that now clasped him, as with shock 
Of thunder, broke the spell. Throngingly, 
The invisible characters of past impression 
Come out to view in the warm circling light 
That now lit up his brain, and thro’ each fibre 
Darted its glow. The festival. the void 
That gulfed all sense of it, and that calm course 
In speechless night under the glancing moon 
On waters like the sky—were strangely linked 
To his befalling there, Stung with swift pains 
That in the impurpling flow thro’ his free limbs 
Came tingling back, he sought to rise and fell, 
Gashing his arm upon a sparry rock. 
To lengthen out his torture they had left 
A cruse of slimy liquid, which his hand 
In falling clutched, and strengthed by the draught 
He rose and tottered forward thro’ the specked 
And leaden vapor that illumed the cave 
With such light as gleams on the diver’s way, 
To where it glowed distincter. As he went 
The dismal crypt grew wider, and at length 
By the crystalline gray of its rude vault 
Disclosed a spacious chamber, lavishingly prank’t 
By Natnre’s wondrous fantasy. At many a point 
From the ridged roof descended clustered shafts, 
Or what were like; and pendents pointed hung 
That seemed inverted in the massy cones 
That rose beneath. An earthquake’s pain had split 
The lofty vault, and down in zigzag lines, 
Thro’ fathoms of black wall, fell a green light 
That with reverberation faintly lit 
The murky cave. Up thro’ the clasping vines 
Which sheathed the bristling jaws of those deep rents 
Eye-beam pierced not to day. 

It was not long 
Ere the dread secret of his prison came 
To Husseyn’s mind—for as with straining balls 
Half-groping he bent forward, his foot strook 
A mouldering skeleton, and few strides on 
Another, with its stiff and bony grip 
Locked in the festering mould; and one there was 
Grinned on him from a hollow broken shaft 
Of crystal, white as it. Scattered around 
Lay others as the tortured sprites had left them 
Flung to the earth like fetters, not as lie 
The folded dead in charnels. It would seem 
The wretches all gathered in that spot, 
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As plants shut out from day still, dying, 
Struggle toward the glimpses of its beam. 


Four days the youth endured, and ’till the fifth 
Calm inward force had fed the vultures ravin 
Upon his frame ; but then there came to him 
A gleam—a hope—as though severe endurance 
Had sharpened the perception of his spirit 
To something like presentience, giving him 
Such glimpse as lightens up the martyr’s soul 
Of future good. Frail as a filmy cloud 
That poised, drinks faintly in the day’s first beams 
As fearful of dissolving in the transport— 
He lay, sustained against a buttress of the cave, 
In calmest trance, feeding upon the joy 
Of that sweet hope. . . . . By it led, 
lt seemed he had resumed his wandering 
By river and o’er mountain, quafing now 
The atmospheres of men, and now amid 
The eternal solitude of wildernesses, 
Inhabiting with brute and senseless things ; 
Battling with cold, heat, thirst, and famine, 
It drew him to strange lands, taught him strange speech, 
Guided thro’ jungle of wild creeds and dogmas, 
And now at length had brought him to the brink 
It seemed, of a most fathomless abysm, 
Sudden within the darkness of that gulf 
There rose a deep commotion, and as springs 
Volcano’s lurid wrath, blotting the sky — 
So from that yawning void a whirlwind smote 
Up thro’ the blackness, with a shriek wherewith 
Illusion fled, and Husseyn, with the sense 
Of shock tingling in every fibre, woke. 
Forward he lay, his thin lips pressed to earth, 
A flood of crimson glory poured around him, 
Thro’ a rift in the rock the broad and golden sun, 
Depending o’er the brim of the smooth sea 
That glowed a purple mirror, was bathing 
The womb of that deep cavern. Shivered beams 
Of crystal, ribs of jasper, crysolite, 
And many a costly stain engrained in stone 
That now first knew its beauty, confus'dly 
With skeleton fragments on the loathsome mould 
Lay in the molten glory; and from far 
Recesses, grim abutments and bluff walls 
In marvel loomed, as what should mean this deluge 
Into their hoar domain. 

Calm was the scene 
In its unearthly radiance, and such light 
Transfizured the mild eye of Husseyn— 
As when a traveller stands on pinnacle 
Of some wide ruin which the setting sun 
Gilds as in mockery, and far around 
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Like embers of a flame-devoured world 

The marble solitude glows ; in his mute gaze 

Rapt worship like a musiag seraph sits— 

Mysteriously upheld he bent his steps 

Along the yellow maze, thridding amid 

The ae his way, and stood anon 
m. 


Within the c 
What mighty power had rove 
That rock in sunder? Had it too given 
Those calm illuminings—that inward hope ? 
And was this strange deliverance a link 
In the bright chain of its fulfilling? Such 
Were swift and eager questionings. 
Motionless, 
As though milleniums had passed on its rest, 
The yawning cliff frowned, lifting high in air 
Two ragged pinnacles, crowning which 
The cloven trunk of a sky-piercing cedar 
Towered—striding the chasm. Outermost. 
O’er-arching stiffly their down abrupt lines, 
The ravelled edges of thick-matted creepers 
And roots of fibrous shrubs, dislinked with shock, 
Hung, beneath tufts of dark acacia, 
Carob and prickly aloe. T'wo fig trees 
That had found passage for their knotty stems 
Up thro’ an interstice, depended far 
Their white and purple-luden boughs, but drew not 
Desire of the thin form that suddenly stood 
Like apparition there. 
Wasted in sooth 
Was Husseyn. Suffering had blanched his visage 
And wrinkled as with years. Too eager spirit 
And the unnatural glimmering of the cave 
Had given his eye-balls ghastly prominence 
In their deep cells. The silken-tangled hair 
Was glued and braided by the clinging damp 
On his blue temples; and the light mantle 
Wrapt ‘round his frame but ill-concealed its sharp, 
Lean outline. He had paused for ecstasy 
At portal of his prison—overpowered 
By the infinity of calm expanse, 
Ocean, sky, light, unfolded—as at death 
Eternity to the soul—and now took slow 
With thin hands clasped, his course toward the water. 


There was a cape of land around whose point 
The sea curved into the small island-bay— 
(No longer isleted—which made the past 

A puzzling maze to Husseyn, as if one 
Walked on impressive sand, and turning saw 
No trail of footprint there;) So gently sloped, 
That every smallest wave crept fathoms up. 
Its level and smooth floor was sprinkled o’er 
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With delicate shells of every shap2 and hue, 
And fragments of rose-tinted and white corals, 
O’ershadowing rose a group of tall cocoas, 
Whose fruit lay in the glowing atmosphere 
Like globes of gold. 

Hither directest steps 
Bore him; and while the sun’s last sanguine beam 
Lingered on Ocean, its bright strand, the cliff 
Frowning beyond, and its cone-crested cedar, 
Until the faintest hectic flush went out 
In clouds that moveless hung, and night had spread 
Her star-light web over the corpse-like earth— 
Husseyn communed with much ineffable 
In his own soul, commingled with the tide 
Inflowing, the deep solemn tide 
Of silence, night, and the reposing sea. 


CONCLUSION. 
A desert—one lone pilgrim—rock nor herb 
Visible ’mid the gray sands, and a fierce sun 
Like the red wrathful eye of Omnipresence 
On its victim—quenchless, unappeasable. 
He was the last of a small company, 
Sons of the Prophet, journeying Mecca-ward ; 
But wildered on the vast land markless plain, 
And wasted by its pitiless Ministers 
Thirst and the red-eyed Kamsin, one by one 
Despair, transformed from the archangel Hope, 
Left them to perish in the sweltering blaze. 
All—save that one, the youngest and the feeblest; 
Heat and fatigue had well nigh done their worst 
Upon his tender frame ; but in his eye 
There shone a flame more unsubduable 
Than that which preyed without. 

Years had impressed, 

And sleeplessness and a consuming toil, 
And the embrowning ardors of fierce suns, 
Their signet on the person but changed not 
The soul of Husseyn Mér, save to increase 
Intensity of its force which, fed on hope 
That grew by fostering a still rain of manna, 
The shade of rocks, an ever-fiowing stream, 
Companioning him ever—bore from place to place 
His wasting form, as winds a homeless cloud. 


In four swift years he had learned more of man— 
His creeds, his follies, his sick fantasies— 

A bitter knowledge; and the riddle of life, 

Its lowly ingress, stormy passage, and 
Blackness-cleaving remediless exit, 

Weighed on his soul—a burthen that had grown 
With knowledge and his own deep sense of want. 
The Gueber’s august symbol and his lore 
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In which he had drunk deeply, lighted not 
That burtthen. * * * * # 

Islamism unsealed its fountains next 
To his sick hope. As act of first devotion 
He now sought, a scrupulous devotee, 
The fair Caaba over the burning Nedsjed, 
Land of unmitigated curse prowled o’er 
By dire Simoons, and the embracing tomb 
Of its own sands. 

The day had swept around 

Its full and fiery circle, afd the sun 
Resting upon the level sands, his rim 
Peered like a furnace thro’ the crimson haze. 
The pilgrim saw no longer, or he saw 
Thro’ mists of the sense; for suddenly to him 
A lurid mass blotted the sun’s red disk, 
And blackness fell. A weight grew on the air; 
There came the bustle and the rush of wings 
That folded him about, as boiling clouds 
Double and burstearound an island-peak. 
He felt an awful presence and was lifted 
And borne as on a surge. The biackness changed 


- Into a drear obscurity. that showed him 


Invisibly hurried on, in a swift circle 

Of whirling shapes, like columns of gray sand, 
Each instinct with a life, and the thick folds 

Of their dark robes in undulatory play 

Rustling across the wind of their strong course. 
A whirlwind strode before furrowing its path. 
It was not long ere the strange pageant came 
To a vast structure, over the parched waste 
Suspended high—a dome of sand it seemed— 
As by the force of prisoned winds ; and thither 
Entering, the leading shape ascended a huge solium 
Towering like obelisk, around whose base, 

Circles of eddying sands played ceaselessly. 

Amid the void obscure of the gray dome 

Strange sounds were heard—the singing of fine airs 
As thro’ thin crevices, the rustling sweep 

Of curling drifts along the shadowy vault 

And o’er the sand-paved floor, and deep and low 

Pent winds beneath, straining upon their bais 

By fits, until the vacant fabric quaked. 

And now the throned shape with awful gesture 
Lifting a veil of flame-inwoven blackness— 

Instant on every side came thronging in, 

Like rays of darkness back upon their source, 

Troop after troop of forms, monstrous as fable, 

Forth from the waste around ; whirr and clash of wings 
Tortured the stifled air, that seemed the breath 

Of many furnaces. Husseyn now knew 

Evil and his earth-blighting ministers, 

Full many whose malignity he had felt. 
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Down from the lofty throne fell sounds flowed forth 
Over the throng, that swayed in their strong accents, 
Like reeds in a swift stream. 
But suddenly 
An intense beam smote thro’ the roof and fell 
Upon the massy column, like bright flame— 
The pillared sand down-crumbled, with wild sounds 
The conclave vanished, and that portly fabric 
Filed o’er the desert on strong-pinioned winds. 
Life that had flickered low revived, and Husseyn 
Looked up and knew the light of a mild eye 
Bent on him. 
Many hours the missionary 
Had tended on the youth. They had found him 
Within the Caravan’s track pillowed as dead 
On the hot sand, and would have made it there 
His grave, but the good man had interposed 
And, placing him in a pannier, ridden by 
With earnest watchfulness and much prayer— 
For he had gleaned enough to make his soul 
Yearn for the stranger. 
Husseyn had awaked 
To consciousness, but his life was stricken 
In the core, and failing gradually 
As waves sink to their rest, (for he had found 
The fulness of his hope,) on the fourth day 
He closed his eyes with a composed joy. 
A smile, I ween, beamed thro’ the gentle tear 
That fell upon that hillock ’neath the palm 
Where rested the remains of Husseyn Mér. 


FAITH AND HUMAN NATURE. 


In a social conversation, some time ago, with a Judge of the 
United States Court, that all engrossing topic, the pursuit of hap- 
piness, was discussed. On the declaration, that there was a way, 
which one might pursue, in which unalloyed satisfaction would 
always be found ; he answered, he had tried to find it, but had 
never succeeded. 'To specify instances, he stated, is was impos- 
sible to free one’s self from the unhappiness occasioned by the 
recollection of the many follies and faults, to call them by no 
harsher name, that have been committed in days past; that when 
those follies and faults were voluntarily called up, or when asso- 
ciations revived them, or as was more frequently and unhappily 
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the case, they arose of their own accord, without a bidding ; they 
would always cause discord, in the mind. How then asked he 
is it possible, to find a way, by which one can rid himself of this 
unpleasant jarring of the faculties of human nature? ‘The reply 
was, through the exercise of a faculty called faith. The highest 
happiness, and most invarible satisfaction, is obtained though faith 
in that personification of Deity, who with his blood hath sealed, 
the new testament or covenant made with man. 'The fundamental 
condition of that covenant is, that all who exercise faith, shall 
be saved from every unhappiness. ‘I'he terms of the cove- 
nant, thongh simple are sublime; one has merely to comply 
with his will,—act in harmony with his law,—follow him, and 
“Let the dead past bury its dead.” The Judge, however, seemed 
to be touched, not so much even as the old Roman one; for in- 
stead of intimating, that he was almost persuaded to be a chris- 
tian, he rather intimated that he was not disposed thus to regard 
the subject, but was disinclined to entertain faith: and then the 
conversation turned on topics more congenial to his taste as, 
for instance ; the relative standing of the great men of the age ; 
and the relative merits of the various political measures of the 
day. 

This conversation might be considered somewhat unique ; but 
as it represents the way of the world, it also awakens in feeling 
minds, interesting contemplations on human nature, and particu- 
larly on that distinguishing feature which characterizes it—the 
repulsion of principles of the greatest significance. And that 
mind in which supreme love dwells, is immediately impelled, to 
discover means, to counteract the repulsion, to produce an attract- 
tion, and fix those principles firmly in the affections. As a 
general thing, talking, acting, and writing are acknowledged 
wise and good means; but to whom shall the task be committed, 
and through what particular channel shall the business be brought 
about? Ifthe principles to be considered, relate to physical nature; 
it is said, let every one set his wits to work, and do what he can, 
in any way, that suits his taste, tact, or genius. 

“So the end’s gained, what signifies the route ?” 
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And so also it is said, in general, in regard to the means to amel- 
iorate the condition of humanity. But when the point is present- 
ed about the means to spiritualize humanity then, a decided split, 
in the opinions of men, is discovered. Many good, and most 
bad men, say, there are only a very few, who have any right 
to touch that point; and those few must be set apart especially 
for that purpose; and they are set aside in more senses than 
one. It is also added, that the only channel, through which 
such business should be presented for consideration, is through 
the pulpit; that it must not be alluded to, in common conver- 
sation ; that it is inconsistent with every day life ; that it makes 
a man entirely too heavenly minded, to prosecute his secular 
business, in a proper worldly way; and that even general litera- 
ture, which occupies a middle region, between heaven and the 
world, must be cautious about encroachments on this point. 

There is however a respectable minority, who think it is lawful 
to do good in every way, and who will not allow, that any man, 
or set of men, has the right to exclude them from the 

‘ Inalienable birthright of mankind, 
The freedom of the independent mind,” 

but who will express their emotions, as their conscience dictates 
to be fit and proper for the general good; whether those emotions 
may be classed, under the common title,—tending to ameliorate 
the condition of humanity; or under the uncommon title—tend- 
ing to spiritualize humanity. ‘This inalienable birthright is assert- 
ed in our Declaration of Independence; is guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution of our Country ; is written even on the stone-tablet of the 
human heart with the finger of the Almighty; as also, every where 
in the pages of Inspiration. What then prevents the irradiation of 
spirit from the soul of that freeman, who looks upon his rights, in 
this natural, this constitutional, this divine light? He talks, he acts, 
he writes with a free spirit, whether the business on hand, be natural 
or divine—trusting his conscience to the keeping of no man; 
observing and desiring to keep it himself; and in such a manner. 
as to be “void of offence towards God and towards man,” know- 
ing that there is but one law in the universe (which governs 
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matter and mind,—from atoms to archangels,) and that the will of its 
Almighty Maker. With his free spirit he contemplates the charms 
of literature—the handmaid of religion—and observes that with its 
elevating and refining tendencies, it has wreathed garlands of 
beauty, around the principle of love ; and thus allured the minds of 
men, towards a higher and happier life; that mental and moral 
philosophy have made men much wiser, and better than they were ; 
that the pleasures of hope, of memory, of imagination, and of 
friendship have turned the heads and hearts of the reading, the 
thinking, and the feeling world, to the development of those di- 
vine faculties which generate in human nature, by giving a taste 
for the ambrosial fruit they yield. Yet he also observes, that there 
is another faculty, with which human nature may become en- 
dowed, still more elevating and refining than all the rest; which 
literature, although aiding to exalt human nature, seldom presents 
for its consideration. It is that faculty, which nerves man, with 
the most unflinching courage; which sustains him, in the purest 
integrity ; which secures to him, perfect freedom ; and which in- 
spired him with a simple sublime understanding. That faculty, 
is faith. ‘The faculty which nerved, sustained, and inspired the 
immortal Luther in his dangerous work, of revolutionizing the 
religion of the christian world. The faculty which enabled him 
to speak and to act as he did, when warned that he would be put 
to death if he went to the Diet of Worms, “I will go, though 
there are as many devils there as tiles on the roofs of the houses :” 
and which inspired him with that sublime feeling, when asked 
“where will you fly for refuge when all your friends will desert 
you ?” and which he manifested, as he answered with calm gran- 
deur—*“ Under Heaven..” 

Faith is not confined to any one business, art, or profession 
among men. It may be entertained in the humblest, as well as 
the most exalted; in mechanical business, and in the fine arts, 
as well as in the theological profession. All acknowledge its 
province in the last case; and many think that its limit. But 
what was it urged on mechanical genius, to the consummation of 
one of the greatest wonders of the 19th century—the electric tele- 
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graph? Was it not the substance of the thing hoped for, and the 
evidence of the thing unseen, persuading the genius of the truths 
of the end, which he first felt declared in his heart, could be 
brought about? He believed that the work could be done, and it 
was done. And the work was a revelation of many of the mys- 
terious laws of the Ruler of the universe. By faith, likewise, Co- 
lumbus discovered the New World. Of the fine arts, take any 
one of them, painting for instance, and what can the novice accom- 
plish without feeling and belief? Nothing. But let him be in- 
spired with faith in himself, and his art; then it is that he works 
wonders. The forms, the colors, the spirit of his productions, 
are not imitations; and what is more, they are inimitable. Here 
let the graduate of Oxford speak, from the luminous pages of his 
standard work on Modern Painters. In the earlier paintings 
by Benozzi Gozzoli, at the Campo Santo, angelic presences, min- 
gled with human, occur frequently illustrated by no awfulness 
of light, nor incorporeal tracing. Clear revealed they move, in 
human forms, in the broad daylight, and on the open earth, side 
by side, and hand in hand with men. But they never miss of the 
angel. He who can do this, has reached the last pinnacle, and ut- 
most power of the ideal. Let us consider by what means this has 
been effected, so far as they are by analysis traceable; and that is 
not far, for here, as always, we find that the greater part of what 
has been rightly accomplished, has been done by faith and intense 
feeling, and cannot by aid of any rules or teachings, be either 
tried, estimated or imitated. This faculty of faith should be pre- 
sented, through the medium of literature, to the consideration of hu- 
man nature, in order that humanity may aspire towards, and desire 
to be inspired with this divine faculty, by applying with humility and 
earnestness to the Maker and Sustainer of the human mind, to be- 
stow the endowment; it being a gift of his pure grace and favor, as is 
also in fact, every other faculty of the mind, as well as what is more 
usually acknowledged, the blessings of the visible heaven, and the 
bounties of the earth. Faith, as well as food, is a gift of the Almighty 
and one must strive after, in order to obtain either. He who does 
not work, neither shall he eat. Every man must work out his own 
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salvation. In the presentation of faith to the consideration of human 
nature, the question is asked what is faith? The simple answer is 
belief. Although the meaning of each of these words is distinctly 
understood by people of common understanding when used in 
their intercourse with one another, as for instance, when one man 
asks a loan from another, and declares that he will return it with 
interest, at a time specified, and the loan is therefore granted; 
who that has common understanding, does not know, that the 
loan was granted on the faith, the belief, that the man who made 
the promise, would be true to it? Does not common sense 
clearly tell what faith means between man and man? And who 
is so devoid of common sense and common honesty, as to answer, 
no? Yet when the word is applied to the intercourse between 
man and the Supreme Being; men even of uncommon under- 
standing, as they are reputed, are not ashamed to assert, that 
they do not know the meaning of the word. But the general 
significance of the word in the one case, is the same as it is in the 
other. It is a conscious, and full persuasion in the mind, of the 
truth of that which is declared; and the difficulty about the un- 
derstanding of the meaning of the word in the latter case, arises 
is a great degree, from an indisposition in men to have as intimate 
an intercourse with the Supreme Being, as they have with one 
another. 

In contemplating and determining faith, one must not conde- 
scend to doubtful disputations, entangle himself in technicalities, 
or stick with dying tenacity to small matters. He must give to 
the winds, all fantastic metaphysical abstractions. He must re- 
nounce the bickering disposition. He must rise above grovelling 
considerations, in the pure realm of existence, where love, joy and 
peace in the spirit are felt, by the musically harmonious action, 
that is produced among all the formerly jarring and discordant 
faculties of human nature. Of those doubtful disputations, words 
and forms constitute a great part. And many of them seem 
deified. But deifying words and forms is violating the first 
commandment. It is having other gods before the true One. 
Words and forms are only means or aids to help men to the 


end—a life in the spirit. One set of words and forms may be 
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good for one set of men, and another for another; but however 
various the words and forms they use; as sure as they obtain that 
life, they are inclined towards a union, one with another. But 
when contempt or condemnation are indulged in, by either one 
against the other; then it is, that love, the main element of faith 
is banished, and selfishness degrades faith into bigotry,—and that 
pharisaical characteristic, which distinguished Saul of Tarsus, 
until his selfishness was humbled on his way to Damascus. On 
that memorable journey, his classic and vigorous intellect was 
suddenly illumined and subdued by faith in Christianity, which 
cannot as before mentioned, exist in purity without love; as the 
Author of Christianity declared, that upon the commandments to 
exercise love towards God and man, hung all the law and the 
prophets. 

A man may be strong or weak in faith; and when faith is 
alloyed with the selfishness of bigotry, the strong are inclined to 
despise the words, the forms, and the actions of the weak; and 
the weak are inclined to condemn the words, the forms, and the 
actions of the strong. But when faith is purified from selfishness, 
by love; then although the strong and the weak, may differ as 
much as ever in their words, their forms, and their actions, the 
contempt therefore entertained by the strong, is transformed into 
the angelic trait of compassion; and the condemnation therefore 
exercised by the weak is transformed into divine aspiration; so 
that both the weak and the strong then move on heavenward 
harmoniously with one another. 


Faith and love within us burning, 
Rest and peace we feel returning. 


It is then the inalienable right and duty of every man to feel a 
conscious and full persuasion in his own mind, that the course he 
pursues, is the right way for him to pursue; and to allow to other 
men, the right of feeling a kindred conscious and full persuasion, 
that the course they pursue is the right way for them; all uniting 
in the truth, that laws made by men have no binding power, and 
judges appointed by men have no jurisdiction over questions of 
conscious feeling; that there is but one law maker, one judge 
and one executioner, and that these three are One, and the only 
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one to whom any man is responsible for the honesty and recti- 
tude with which the course, dictated by his conscious feeling and 
the full persuasion of his mind, is pursued. 

In regard to the reasonableness of the above conclusion, it is 
acknowledged by human beings in the pursuit of happiness that 
those principles, and those measures are most reasonable, which 
secure happiness, with the greatest certainty; and the Christian 
faith, when it is obtained, they also acknowledge, gives human 
nature the most perfect satisfaction. ‘Then is it not inconsistent 
in a human being to charge the Christian faith with being un- 
reasonable? Happiness is the highest end of reason, and as faith 
reaches and maintains the highest happiness, firmly and unal- 
loyed ; therefore it is that faith is in the highest degree reasona- 
ble ; and therefore it is that men should strive after it with more 
earnestness and energy of devotion, than after the fame, wealth, 
or glory of the visible world. 

The Shaksperian Jew acknowledges with truth, 


“« Sufferance is the badge of all our tribe,” 


and so it is with all the other tribes of unbelievers. It is incon- 
sistent with the nature of doubts, to give satisfaction; and infi- 
delity is therefore the most miserable and unreasonable idol ever 
fabricated by a depraved mind. The infidel man is not to be 
despised, he is to be pitied; but in distinguishing the principle 
infidelity, from the man infatuated with it; every one who de- 
sires to pursue a path of pleasantness and peace, should say to 
infidelity, “get thee behind me Satan ;” and if it would not flee 
when resisted, he should strive to trample it, as a serpent, under 
his feet; and like a man—offspring of the Deity—be about his 
business faithfully, true to himself, and to the honor of his lineage, 
Father of Lights. 
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SHELLEY. 


Every one knows thus much of Shelley, that he is a man ex- 
ceedingly dispraised by some and lauded by others; regarded by 
the former as a sort of moral leper, and by the latter as a living 
epitome of all virtue. It is accordingly asked, whence this dis- 
erepance ? What was there in the man, his opinions, or his life, 
to occasion bias so opposite? The answer to this query will be 
found in a connected view of Shelley himself, his writings, and 
the character of his respective admirers and discarders. And in 
speaking of these last, those only are intended who know where- 
of they affirm, whose opinion is not a mere reflection—the result 
of sympathy in creed or no-creed with such as are the proper 
authors of their own estimates. On the one side, there are those 
to whom Christian virtue, the religion of the Bible, is all in all— 
the sole reality for men; who view actions and theories in their 
one bearing upon that, and accordingly characterize their au- 
thors. Whereas, on the other, very much the opposite is true; 
Christianity is of little account with them; a large portion are 
strongly inclined to deism; entertain exalted notions of human 
ability and human virtue. Others, again, are simply infidel, 
having no regard for morality or anything beyond self and sense ; 
while a residue still comprise many of our polite literateurs, whose 
god is Genius, and who regard nothing but Poetry and Fine Arts. 

Next to speak of Shelley himself and his writings. We have 
the uniform testimony of’ all who knew him, strongly confirmed 
by the strain of what he has written, that he was pure in life, 
and of a nature gentle, affectionate, and full of a irrepressible ten- 
derness, which eagerly sought vent in sympathy with misery 
whenever presented. It was this principle of his constitution 
which animated his active powers, prompted all he did and suf- 
fered, and made him so remarkable for abstract benevolence of 
spirit. He delighted to gloat over pictures of human suffering, 
horrible through an imagination rendered morbid by excessive 
sensibility, and in the phrensy of feeling so produced to pour 
forth laments, denunciations of tyranny, the selfishness of men 
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and whatever he considered the proper sources of human wo— 
and, contrasted to these, glowing appeals to the heroism which, 
having struggled manfully in vain, contemns the oppressor, while 
it patiently endures the oppression—intermixed, like the bray of 
trumpets amid the heat and dusty din of a battle-field, with the 
utterance of glorious hopes and lofty fore-castings respecting the 
future destiny of man. 

But he was not content with the poetic contemplation of things 
as they are or might be. The keenness and activity of his intel- 
lect led him constantly into subtlest speculation about entities— 
that ultimate constitution of things by virtue of which good and 
evil appear in the world, conflicting with various success. From 
earliest years causes, to be afterward noticed, had operated to 
prejudice his mind against religion; a self-chosen course of study 
familiarized him with infidelity, and at the age of seventeen we 
find him issuing a syllabus from Hume and challenging the Ox- 
ford authorities to public controversy. No marvel then that, 
counting the Bible a record, half fabulous, of a barbarian people 
—the God it reveals as a demon-god, delighting in lust and blood, 
he should have been conducted through the mazes of his specu- 
lation, with the overwise of all ages, into conclusions as godless 
as may be. The system he overwrought for himself was the 
world-old Persian Dualism; the absurdity of two co-eternal_ self- 
existent, independent principles, in their natures antagonistic. 
These contended for sway over mankind; Evil hitherto predomi- 
nant would eventually be subjected to the Good, Elysium be real- 
ized, and humanity attain its goal. His most glowing hero-ideal, the 
hero of his principal poems and re-appearing in broken images 
perpetually in the fragments and lesser poems, was that of a man 
animated by love to his kind, rising up in behalf of the Good, 
casting himself dauntlessly in the van, and heroically enduring 
the inflictions, if unable to quell the power of, Evil. He believed 
that there was in man the ability, if he but willed, to cast off the 
yoke and restore himself; hence his grand effort was directed to 
influencing the wills of men, and this he sought to affect by set- 
ting forth, with wonderful vividness of detail, the deformity of 
evil and loveliness of good; the calamities which the one entail, 
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and the benefits resulting from a prevalence of the other. Nor 
was this regard for good inconsistent with a refined atheistic 
creed, as the thing so designated consisted in nothing more than 
the prevalence of equal rights and mutual love among men. 
Shelley was a Fourierite! In reading his poetry it is not easy to 
free oneself from the fascination of splendid fancy and elevated 
conception; he dwells also wholly upon the specious features of 
his scheme. There is, however, no question as to its nature. 
The Socialists have ever, and properly claimed him for their 
champion. 

Such is the staple, poetic and metaphysic, of Shelley’s writings. 
Connecting now with this view the purity of life and amiableness 
of temper, before mentioned, together with the chastened sadness, 
which his stern experiences and early death cause to descend like 
a purification upon his life in the retrospect—and recurring to 
what was said of his discarders and admirers—it will not be 
difficult to account for the little discrimination shown in reference 
to his character. The former, shocked with the impiety of a 
man who openly defied and blasphemed the Holy One, and as- 
suming the correspondence of head and heart, faith and character, 
rejected at once all evidence for honesty and benevolence of in- 
tention. How was it possible for one, who counted religion fable 
and proudly trusted to the teachings of his own heart, to. know 
aught of so divine a virtue as benevolence? ‘The latter, on the 
contrary, could find no such monstrous impiety in the specula- 
tion of one whose life made so fair a show. As Pope has it, 

«For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight ; 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.” 
Shelley stood forth to them a living confutation of the dogma that 
would make purity and charity the exclusive handmaids of Chris- 
tianity. So rare a case was not to be lightly given up. Move- 
over, what self-oblivion in his world-embracing sympathy ! What 
heroism in his endurance of suffering evoked by his stern advo- 
cacy of right! Behold him, a frail, sensitive youth, standing, like 
his own Prometheus, alod@ against the Briarean-handed power of 
evil, operating its will through infatuated men! And then so 
soon cut off, as if a victim to the fell power whom he unflinch- 
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ingly combatted, and who feared the maturity of the infant Her- 
cules! How powerfully too would the harsh crimination of those 
who viewed from a different point, tend to his canonization. 

Let any one who would know to what extent the adulation of 
Shelley has been carried, read the fore portion of the preface to 
Foster’s edition. After much labored lucubration on poetry and 
poets, to the literal effect that poetry is inspired writing, and poets 
are chosen souls, commissioned by God, and the channels of 
divine communication with man—the writer proceeds to use it 
all in favour of his protege, and more, for he is a prophet of pro- 
phets—the chief seer. Shelley, inspired and commissioned to 
instruct men in the truth that God, the scripture God, is not the 
Holy One, but a demon! Yes, but not of the spirit of prophets 
and apostles. 

And, by the way, whatever may be said of the pure abstract 
spirit of poetry; what terms are these to employ in reference toa 
class of writers who have certainly done more harm in the world 
by glozing and sanctioning error, refining vice and so enlisting 
the nobler emotions in behalf of the passions, turning the religion 
‘of grace into neglect by exalting human virtue—than all others in 
the broad field of literature? Splendid exceptions there are, but 
of the body of poets this is true. It was to be expected that 
waters, eminently having their source in the heart, would partake 
largely of its foulness. Poetry is a noble art, the noblest of arts, 
adequate to the broadest and deepest results in man’s temporal 
amelioration; yet let the truth be said—its streams are not the 
crystal streams of heaven; an archangel in native capacity, its 
turbid course in the past reminds us of the same exalted being 
cast down from original brightness. The reader will excuse this 
rhapsodical digression. 

From what has been said it appears, that erroneous judgments 
of Shelley have mainly sprung from one-sided views of his cha- 
racter. A just estimate will take into account both his life and 
opinions and reconcile them. Of his ulative tenets, there can 
be but one opinion for reasonable ay are visionary and 
impious; in bold contrast to all that the Bible reveals and enjoins. 
When we look carefully, however, into his life, the conviction is 
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forced that he truly labored under a delusion—one not of passion, 
but the result of most extraordinary natural sympathies. His 
early years were passed in seclusion, during which period his 
mind was allowed to range at will. To explore the abundant 
record of human suffering, and pour forth his soul in brooding 
over them, until his sympathies identified him with the sufferers, 
and every act of oppression was felt as directed against himself— 
such we may suppose to have been Shelley’s engrossing em- 
ployment during this time. In these circumstances, what wonder 
if deadly hatred was awakened, and in a soul like his, a haughty 
spirit of resistance, in reference to whatever resembled tyranny. 
The recoil was one of self-defence; and having once enlisted 
against the oppressor, how unavoidably would his fellow-feeling 
with those whose cause he espoused, grow livelier and livelier 
with every oppression. Here then we have a key to his benevo- 
lence. Atheism sprang from the same source. It is highly pro- 
bable that the darker portions of church annals, full of blood and 
tyranny as they are, drew his attention chiefly during the period 
referred to, and thus religion became associated in his mind with 
the most revolting scenes which history presents, and the worst 
species of oppression. Upon his entrance at Eton, when not yet 
fifteen, his irreligious prejudices were deeply rooted, and these 
speculations soon ripened into fruit. For not submitting to a 
menial regulation, he was expelled from Eton, and from that time 
seems to have regarded himself as destined to a warfare among 
men; and such the event proved. At Oxford his conduct was a 
continuance of the previous, manifesting a fixed purpose of resist- 
ing all established authority. He was, however, shielded by the 
license of a university until his prurient zeal hurried him into 
the gross breach of propriety, alluded to before, which resulted in 
his expulsion. 

All who have studied Shelley’s life and character, will be dis- 
posed to excuse this act,as almost every other, on the plea of un- 
doubted conscientiousness. Nothing indeed can excuse opposi- 
tion to religion; yet the thorough conviction being there, we are 
bound to respect what is known to be the prompting of sincere 
zeal. Religion had now become to him synonymous with the 
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oppression whose sworn foe he was. His intensity of feeling 
suffered him to be silent no longer. He felt himself bound to 
avow his championship for Right. How far, in this and all the 
acts of his life, he may have been actuated by the pure emotion 
excited by abstract principles, it is impossible to say. His own 
wrongs, imagined or real, doubtless produced their due embitter- 
ing effects, and however his writings may express pity for the 
deluded instruments of wrong ; we know that bigotry and tyranny 
are too closely associated with the bigot and tyrant, to admit of 
separation in the exercise of so indiscriminating an emotion as 
hatred. In many cases, that “O wretch, I pity thee,” of Shelley 
must be confessed to look very much like a refinement of ex- 
pression denoting the intensest hate. ‘The truth is, he felt strongly 
the beauty of the Christian spirit, and would have copied the 
large benevolence of Christ whom he venerated as a pattern of 
perfect humanity ; but he knew not his own heart. 

‘Allowing, however, much, there is still room for the admission 
of a most thorough self-consciousness of duty, imperative duty, in 
acting as he did. In consistence with this, we find his subse- 
quent life ; for he always exhibited a devotion and fearlessness in 
maintaining his belief, inconceivable in one so tremblingly sus- 
ceptible, on any supposition than that of intense feeling of its truth. 

This consideration, while it does not at all impugn the measure 
of the Oxford authorities, sets the conduct of Shelley in a mueh 
more amiable light; some will say, justifies him. But the truth 
is, ordinary rules of judgment are set aside in a case like this. 
That men ought to act out their convictions in matters of con- 
science, is a right rule; yet every enthusiast is not justified in so 
doing—because no one can be justifiably in the wrong. To 
assert this would be to impeach God. Our convictions ought to 
be right. 

Expulsion from Oxford was not the only or principal evil his 
conduct drew upon him. His friends were disgusted and dis- 
carded him, and he was thus cast, at the age of seventeen, on the 
world. ‘Thenceforward his career was sufliciently troublous, yet 
highly honourable to him, as a comment on the sincerity of his 
benevolent professions. Through the mist of metaphysics and 
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errors of life and intellect, his genius shone forth with marvel- 
ous power, and its light was steadily poured upon he great 
theme of man’s social redemption. 

It has been seen that the early bias of Shelley’s mind toward 
infidelity, arose from his peculiar constitution. Broader views of 
the Divine nature_and dealings with man, at a riper age,should 
have corrected this, and would have done so, had they been en- 
tertained. But discarding in the outset the proper notion of man 
as a guilty creature, with whom God deals sovereignly, “ having 
mercy on whom he will,” Shelley’s blind feelings, guided by 
native depravity, hurried him into the awful delusion that the 
Jewish God, he whose command was, “kill and: spare not,” was 
not the true God of love, but a usurping demon-being. And as 
the like objection lay against the Author of nature, operating 
death and misery to men through his natural agents, fire, air and 


+ water, he was led, as before stated, to adopt the notion of a Divine 


Syzagy, or scheme of two principles. 

If any one be disposed to argue from the benevolence of his inten- 
tions and purity of his life, that Shelley, whatever his speculative 
tenets, stands above censure—let the difference be remembered 
between benevolence from proper motive, and that which is the 
prompting of instinct. ‘The former alone is the virtue ; the latter 
receives praise of men only. It affords a generous: soil for the 
genuine plant, but has no virtue in itself. We justly attribute 
more merit to the virtue grafted on a rude stock, than the out- 
growth of a genial mould. As for his purity of life, let it receive 
its meed of esteem; yet let us also bear in mind, that if native 
depravity was not displayed in the usual mode of selfishness and 
its brood of passion, we find it in some other—chiefly, in that 
obliquity of judgment which caused him so perversely to err 
respecting the holy and righteous Lord of the universe. 

9 
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MYSTERIES AND MISERIES OF NASSAU HALL. 


“There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 


While listening to the “divine Fanny,” as she is called by the 
notorious Bennett, at her reading of the “Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” a short time since, not only was our affection for Puck 
increased, on account of his frolicsome propensities ; but it occurred 
to us that to some such fun-loving miscreant might be attributed 
all the mysteries and miseries of Nassau Hall. Upon no other 
hypothesis indeed, can we resolve many problems which have 
long puzzled and perplexed us. Who so well fitted as he who 
could “put a girdle round about the earth in forty minutes,” to 
work the mystic wonders we so oft behold? By what other 
agency could have been performed so queer a freak as that of 
seizing all the gates in town and whirling them in strange confu- 
sion to a central point in the dorsum campus, as if to hold a con- 
vention upon the expediency of swinging longer to be ignomin- 
iously jostled and kicked about by every passer-by ? None other 
than that same sprite Puck it was, for who else would have so 
mercilessly left the culprits to their fate,—the barbarous punish- 
ment for camping out all night—to be huug. “Thereby hangs a 
tale,” we hear thee say, gentle reader, but ’tis a tale of darkness; 
and we shrink from its disclosure, though it has no connection, 
we assure you, with the gentleman in black, who like Hogarth, 
has a tailpiece, his services having long since been secured by the 
Mayor and printer of this flourishing city. How it may have 
been with Shakspeare’s Puck we know not, but our Puck is # 
ventriloquist, as many an absentee from recitation can testify. 
But when invoked by the stern voice of authority, to recite for 
him, for whom he has answered, Puck is ready at once to prove 
en alibi. And at the examinations, when Greek meeting Greek, 
the tug of war comes on, this same fun-loving Ouphe makes new 
displays of his skill in sporting from one to another, the cabalistis 
talisman of aid, which he has smuggled into the room, through an 
apening in the window. The old proverb about fire, is true of 
Puck, he is a good servant, but a hard master; and how many 
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Bottoms Puck has made by clapping on each verdant youth “an 
ass’s head,” it would be difficult to tell; but we have little reason 
to suppose, from the noises occasionally to be heard, that he has 
forgotten his old trick of the days of Queen Elizabeth. 

At one time, he throws one section of college into commotions 
and convulsions, and anon another. By hurling fire-balls, rolling 
iron bails, firing pistols, lighting fires, blowing horns, and by a 
great diversity of ways and means, he sometimes arouses the 
whole mass of students, and he all the while flits from crowd to 
crowd, or lurks in a corner, giggling and laughing at the sport. 
Oh! but he is a merry one. We saw him the other evening, by 
moonlight, taking a ride on the billy-goat, over in the Zoological 
gardens, and it was quite amusing, very quite. Why the stu- 
dents would die of the hypochondriac if we had no Puck, indeed 
they would. How many fits of the blues he hascured none can tell. 
“ Laugh and grow fat,” they say ; and if we hadn’t some wight like 
Puck here, to tickle us under the fifth rib occasionally, we might 
soon grow as lean as Calvin Edson, the living skeleton. Who 
else but Puck wrote those eighty-four letters which came from 
New York, to different students, last week; who else, in fact, 
could know so much of what many supposed as little known to 
any but themselves, as their praecordia ipsa? Unlike the Junius 
letters, however, Puck’s were directed at the subjects, instead of 
the government. In reading some of those home thrusts, (by 
permission), we were forcibly reminded of what Peter Plymley 
thundered against Bonaparte, in reference to the Anti-Jacobin 
jests of Canning, “Tremble, oh! thou land of many spitters and 
voters, for a pleasant man has come out against thee, a joker of 
jokes, and he shall talk his pleasant talk to thee, and thou shalt 
be no more.” 

But our Puck is as fond of mischief as of fun. Would that he 
might write a “ Rolliad,”* and press a “ Merlin” into his service ; 
methinks he would never lack subjects for satire. How many of 
the genus “ T'yrii bilingues” of Virgil, would he find! How many 
of such fellows as those from whom Apollo preserved Horace as 
he was going along the Via Sacra! How many of those who 


* & lampoon periodically issued in England in the reign of George II. 
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constantly palm off counterfeit and stolen gas, hoping to take the 
palm, regardless of that law, which is as immutable as the decrees 
of the Medes and Persians, “Palma non sine pulvere,” which has 
been elegantly rendered, “This is the reward of my dirty work !” 

Puck would doubtless consider it fair for those who receive 
“laurels for their brows, to browse on their laurels,’ but we do 
think he would punch those who by their fancied proximity to 
the throne, think they can safely and successfully throw this 
pulver-ized sand or dust just mentioned into the eyes of the 
patres et conscripti, and then palm off their dicta as the exponents 
of the opinions of “a majority of the students.” How lucidly he 
would unfold the true meaning of that pregnant phrase, Lambere 
ocreas professorum! It has been asserted that this disputed pas- 
sage is a mere interjection of the transcriber, and means nothing ; 
but we doubt not it has some hidden signification, which if dis- 
covered would appear as luminous as the Yankee motto, paébnp 
avi 1 oveve dow ¢o tou.” How large a share Puck has in filling the 
“ peck of trouble” for the sottish and silly, would be easy to con- 
jecture. But it does seem rather too malicious in him, to embrace 
every opportunity for tripping up helpless and inoffensive youths, 
who are laboriously winding their way to their rooms, and causing 
them to imitate that one of the companions of Ulysses, who ha- 
ving tasted of Circe’s “charmed cup,” instantly 


Jost his upright shape, 
And downward fell into a grovelling swine.” 


Such, however, is too sadly often the position of those who having 
passed examination, philosophically exclaim with Teucer, 


“ O fortes, pejoraque passi 
Mecum saepe viri, nune vino pellite curas !”’ 


Now and then, Puck gets a whim in his head that he’ll raise some 
money, so helter skelter, pell mell, he sets to work and rests not 
until he starts a committee with a paper having some exceedingly 
captivating caption. Then Puck has fun. He trips lightly along 
in advance of his subs, and peeping in at the key-hole, he sees 
the inmate of the room, who hearing the approaching footsteps, 
which he feels certain are those of a committee, tragically stalke 
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to the door, turns the key, and buttons the ventilator, exclaiming 
like Richard, 
“I’m not in the giving vein to-day— 
Thou troublest me.—I’m not in the vein.” 

Many and more are the mysteries and miseries of this ancient 
and antique Hall; and they may. be heard of again in futuro. 
But we have more than hinted already at our belief that Puck is 
like the Wandering Jew, not confined to any particular age or 
country, and there can, therefore, be no anachronism in supposing 
him as presiding now over the mystic orgies of his vassal sprites, 
having just held council concerning some new plot of roguery, and 
like us ready to adjourn. 


‘* Conticuere omnes, intentique ora tenebant 
Inde toro pater’? Puck * sic orsus ab alto,” 
Nox Bonus. 





OBITUARY. 


Drep.—In Princeton, on Tuesday the 9th of October, DAVID G. AIKIN, 
in the 27th year of his age, a member of the Senior Class of the College of 
New Jersey. 

Ata meeting of the Senior Class of the College of New Jersey, October 
10th, 1849, the following thinutes were unanimously adopted : 

As it has pleased Almighty God in his adorable wisdom to remove from this 
world our esteemed and beloved classmate, Davin G. Arkin, we bow with 
humble and reverent submission'to this mysterious act of his providence. 

Endowed with talents calculated to he useful, and animated with a spirit 
of piety and benevolénce which led him to submit to self denial, and labor for 
the sake of doing good, we had ‘hoped that God intended him to be a rich 
blessing to’'thé church and to the world: But it otherwise seemed good to 
infinite wisd6m. Associated with him for more than two years in the studies 
and duties of the College, we take pleasure in bearing testimony to his ex- 
emplary deportment, and his humble and unaffected piety,—manifested when 
in health by his pious conversation and fervent prayers—aad especially by 
peaceful and triumphant death. Those of us who had the mournful privi- 
lege of seeing him in his last sickness’ will long remember the patience and 
serenity of his spirit amidst acute bodily suffering, and his kind and earnest 
warnings to prepare for a death-bed, and a coming world. And shonld this 
sincere testimony to the moral worth atid exemplary christian character ef 
our lamented classmate reach his aged parents in a distant land, it may assure 
them that they have no cause “to mourn as those who have no hope,” and 
that their beloved son has gone before them to a better world. Furthermore 
be it 

Resolved, That we wear the usual badge of mourning for thirty days. 

Resolved, Thrt we attend the funeral in a body. 

Resolved, That we erect a monument to the memory of the deceased. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be published in the Princeton Whig, the 
Londonderry Chronicle and Delaware Gazette. 
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Spirit of Passion, wake thy deathless wail 
And wildly sweep the lyre of madden’d thought. 

With heart bowed down by insupportable miseries, and brain beating re- 
sponsively to the pulse of despair, the student was fixed in deep and awful 
meditation. A passion for the beautiful and the illustrious had swayed his 
being and reveling in the golden palaces of others’ opinions; strange pare- 
dox, he was a lonely dweller in the dungeon of his own nonentity. 4 
Sail te day tho chany of Biv cunewn, ond sighe waleguved agony to night, for 
sieep brought redoubled ish to the sleeper. He saw the rusty sword of 
Criticism reeking with the blood of the slain, while jealousy, envy, and hate, 
like flashing daggers, pointed at his heart. Time fled; the hour of trial 
came; for weal or woe > i knelt a worshipper at the ‘shrine of Genius. 
Alas! in vain his wild and bitter cry; it fell like the knell of death upon the 
ear of immortality. Let his fate be forever buried in mystery. 

It is the decree of Destiny that every man should bear his part of the ne- 
cessary evils of life. This is sadly true of him to whom is committed that 
wand of.terror, the Editorial prerogative. The chief difficulty arises from 
temptation to insolence, and the actual onset of Sudjects. Many may deem it 
just to use their authority in righteous indignation, yet self tyranny 
is heinous enough in a better cause ; and it is reserved for others to give full 
scope to the of authorship, and impose personal notions of propri- 
ety upon their defenceless fellows. Subjects are frequent visitors, and po 
liteness demands that they be suitably entertained, yet you will find them, an 
hundred to one, stupid and worthless fellows. They are wont to rush in at 
all seasons ; the honorable and dishonorable, the genteel] and the slovenly ; all 
sorts. The whole retinue of the family of History, P , Criticism, Re- 
mance, Study, Society, Religion, Antiquity, Morality, eac "loudly extolling 
their own peculiar merits. Then comes anew company of annoying va 
grants. The joy of Wine. The Glory of Collegiate Digni bee Sub 
ee ee ee Hamels nd'Stampe cgi 
Cigars, B Chickens, and General Disorder. 

Lectures, P a, Formulas, Ethene abes ine wer of Pie. 


rals as lurki College. Sensibility about grades. Distribution of 
College H. The bright arrey of social virtues, of indly ities and 
eerly friendship. The sublime felicity of bearing a reputation w cannot 


be sustained. ‘ths bap and dink of on ak code, poem. The be- 
witching enchantments of the gentler sex, those shining angels who beautify 
this tableau of Life. O that in the portraiture of earthly destiny we of less 
etherial mould must linger in the shadowy back-ground, while the effulgent 
radiance af heaven streaming across the canvass, reveals angelic perfection @ 
glowing relief, as it lends celestial to the cheek, irresistible fire to the 
eye, re een ene © e mien. Behold a Subject, one to 
entertain, to study, and to love. 

We und that the popular mode of writing is first to make a hurried 
scrawl, and then give it that name which it most resembles. This rule, sub- 
ject to sundry exceptions, just meets our case. (Excuse a parenthesis, Blair 
to the contrary, as a Junior would say. The Seniors always Locke. 
Sophs and Fresh we strongly recommend you to read Blair and e imme- 
diately. T’ear the book all to pieces, as you do Greek and Mathematics, es- 
pecially for examinations. Now the object of the parenthesis was to talk 
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about speeches, yet as the Fresh are on the carpet, if it were not indecorous 
for a collegiate, we would be tempted to solicit a display of what Aristotle calls 
uv Oyempeav i oweverv puduciv. Freshmen, we have much to say to you, and 
could give you some very profitable advice, but the students of a celebrated 
eastern College tell a story, the point of which is, Tempus fug-it. We would 
simply ask your opinion of speeches, We stand committed to the Fresh 
class to make a perfect burst in that line, provided they will furnish 
10 Historical Facts, 
25 Stars, 
3 Vistas, viz: the vista of the past, the present, and the future, 
1 Greece, 
6 Young es, 
1 Stream of e, 
1 Rome, 
7 Moonbeams, 
3 Illustrious names, Washington, McLean, and Henry, 
4 Flashes of lightning, and thunder in proportion, -,: 


1] \. 

O what a flare up it will be! The attendance of the Trenton Band will 
be indispensable, (it will cost only thirty dollars, you may take up a collection 
and no doubt you will get an hundred; make use of the money, i. e. 
have the honor of treating the Seniors bounti every night for the remain- 
ing part of the term.) Seniors, how the Fresh have interrupted the discus- 
sion. Away goes the opportunity. A word. “It don’t signify.” We 
maintain that the reason why we have so much flashy writing of late, is be- 
cause the Syllabus of Lectures on Astronomy is so shamefully neglected. It 
is deemed advisable to withhold the arguments to prove that a knowledge of 
this learned work is essential to correct writing. But let it be borne in mind 
that notwithstanding our mental heroism in mastering the technicalities of 
Chemistry, as has been abundantly shown at the last examination; yet 
Chemistry has to do, in a measure, with gas, and this in connection with the 
termination [essential to be learned] ous, may have a tendency, by the law of 
association, to win our minds and then our over to the gaseous style. 
Now the truth is that we need enter within the shrine of the Syllabus and 
hold communion with its hidden spirit. There is found the true poetical ele- 
ment of mathematical science within that gilded enclosure, what beautiful 
aie ips 8 pata dele aaah cat ae while the flash of genius, 

e glow of thought vie in stre and brilliancy. What blessings we 
are losing! ‘Tio what depths of misery we are tending! O the woful cause 
and consequence of frothy writing! Seniors, it is time to go up to the 
mount of originality and power. Don’t forget the parenthesis.) e have 
advanced far enongh to see something of coming events from the distant 
shadows. Hence we will proceed in the manner of a stray leaf of Euclid 
which we happened once to see. STUPIDITY BEING GIVEN TO FIND NONSENSE, 
——- we should not adopt a “ process” direct and strictly connected, and 
though many flaws may be found, and some formulas assumed, yet analytical 
or synthetical principles admitted at random, and due allowance granted for 
introductory superfluities, we trust that in the end it will be fully apparent 
that the solution is right and agrees with the answer in the Key. 

The drama of life is a drama of trifles, 
Where the prudent collects what the foolish rifles ; 
And since we are playing our part on the stage 
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*T were folly your cusua. (.0ugi.ts to engage 
With aught save tri. es ; vesives there's the passion 
ln sam 4 of keeping an eye io the tashion, 

To attempt reform were a downright Sapen, 
"Tis the.genius of nature gives trifles a place. 

We care not for fame, we care not for glory— 
If the theme be displeasing, read not the story— 
Tis trifling to read, trifling to forego, 

So you'll be a trifler whether or no. 

Thus settled forever with critical readers, 

We bring on a cohort, ourselves the leaders ; 

A cohort of heroes who else were unknown, 

As ’twill “in the sequel more fully be shown.” 


Lord Byron, in his English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, has immortalized 
an author who, as he tells us, was renowned for a most thundering Ode, com- 
mencing as follows : 

O for a lay loud as the surge 
That lashes Lapland’s sounding shore. 

Although the close of this ode must have been a grand concert of whirl- 
pools and hurricanes, yet it would seem that the fame of the poet lies in the 
merits of a sonnet on Rats, Now it is true that a worse’ subject might be 
found. For instance, in the same line of merchandize we ‘find mice. “Mice 
are smaller than rats, and have less general nobility of carriage. In the or- 
der of nature we may find instances of animals inferior to rats ad infinitum. 
Hence it may be safely inferred that rats, snails and grasshoppers duly con- 
sidered, form a legitimate topic for discourse. The question of legitimacy 
being settled, we enter directly upon the argument. This subject would nat 
urally be divided into two parts. Rats considered in the abstract, and rats 
considered in the concrete. And first, rats in the abstract. ' Now it is well 
known, ..... Stop. Had we not better consult the Muses on this im 
portant theme? ‘There is no doubt that a dissertation on the subject would 
be very improving, if well written and better read. Especially have we great 
faith in the division allotted to the abstract. And as the nature and treatment 
of rats would naturally come under some important head, it would be of gen- 
eral benefit to all concerned in reference to our comforts in after life. 

Profitable as the essay might prove, we are strongly inclined to waive & 
prosaic claim in favor of the goddess who has just descended from the heights 
of Helicon, all dripping with the dews of inspiration, all shining with celestial 
brilliancy, all redolent of ambrosial perfume. Mark her magic power, as we 
sweep the mighty lyre, and revel in the greatness and ‘glory of our theme. O 
(Genius, where for six thousand years, have been thy boasted votaries ? 

Muse of Heroie Song, thee I implore, 

To light my daring way to Helicon, 

And fire young Genius to a generous glow, 

With numbers rolling from the epic lyre. 
Similitudes exist *twixt man and beast, 

Both live and breathe, and see the light of heaven, 
Both have their joys and sorrows, and well know 
The sweets of brotherhood, the kindly spell 

Of kindred sympathy ; likes and dislikes 

The brute creation and the human own. 

A given day was set: friends had convened 
Discourse was rife on news in general, 

But most their neighbors’ follies. The housewife 
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Had decked the evening board with many a plate 
From out her choicest ‘ safe’ and plentiful 

The delicate provisions stored thereon. 

By strange fatality, that yery day 

The hungry vermin, summoned by their chiet, 
With eager promptness met in high conclave. 
Loud was the tumult, News electric ran 

Of fresh supplies of dainties, cakes and pies, 
Viands and creams, and fruit of every sort. 
Forthwith resolved to seize the fragrant prize, 
Concordant from their dark recess they spring 
And on the snowy covering of the board, 
Appear a dusky band. No-time to lose, 

Wait thirty minutes, and the matron comes 
With scores of visitors. Off each one bounds, 
This with a cruller or a piece of cheese, 

That with a biscuit bacon cased within 

Till plates, and bowls, and saucers all wip’d dry 
By hasty gleaners, the keen rogues retire 

To their dark mansion to discuss'their meal. 
The hour arrived to sip:the social tea: 





The young and old. were summoned; Silks, and laee, 


And ribbons floated as they swept the hall. 
Amazement! what a world of dishes; each 
All spotless as the driven snow. « What thief ! 
The windows none had entered, nor the door ; 
Thro’ firm partition none had forced their way ; 
A simple cramb left at his*vestibule, 
Marked master Rat the felon»: 

With that joy 
Which hunters feel when falls the bounding deer— 
These subdomary dwellers feasted long 
On booty destined for a fairer‘race:’ 
Ere long the house cat, with &@ mewing train 
Of hungry kittens prowling for their'prey, » 
Came to the banquet of the banqueting. 
She couched in eager attitude, intent 
To seize a dozen victims, but alas, “a Y, 
Too:many were the foes of thadary Puss."'\’ 
The rats scarred by their nt stfugglés; how 
Resolved en masse on deadliest revenge. 
The superannuated, gray with sge," 
The singed and sorely scorched by frequent fires, 
The earless, tailless, members teft jn steel, 
The convalescent from-a dose‘of arsenic, | | 
The strap-worn, with his ever jingling bell, 
Filled with the written threats, jocosely known 
Anathemas of superstitious wives, 
These one; these all, upon their enemy, 
With daring fary rushed. Fierce was the fight, 
Many the crimson streamlets on that field of war. 
Puss swift to combat, swifter was to flight ; 
But now a thousand rats assailed her éyes, 
A thousand tore her back with deadly tooth ; 
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Her nine lives yielded to the stroke of Fate; 
Her infant offspring fell in that sad hour 

Of mortal contest—not a rat was slain 

Nor balm required for wounded combatant. 
A pean rose from the victorious crowd ; 
Then swift diverging through their darkling realm, 
They bore the news of war and victory. 

O, glorious was that battle and its fame 
Imperishably writ in vermin history, 

Will link undaunted heroism fast 

To the inherent spirit of a Rat. 


SONG. 

L 
Comrades raise the pean high, 
Cold in death our victims lie ; 
Let the strains be wild and long, 
Hate and rapture swell the song. 

Cuexvs. 
Curses on the feline breed, 
Curses on their cruel seed. 


I. 
Daring sons of noble sires, 
Tested oft in martyr fires ; 
Yield not to a tyrant’s rage, 
Thirst for vengeance ne’er assuage. 
Cuonrvs. 


IIL. 
Give the prudent matron trouble. 
Former craft and zeal redouble, 
Live for glory, live to be 
Chief in your capacity. 


Cuoxvs. 


Goo eae gas, wegen es eaten, 
“Twas with the when Cain killed his brother. 
And now when the moves by steam and by lightning, 
"Tis vain to alarm by murderous frightening. 

For carnage by wholesale, alias, war, 

Arouses much less than the slam of a door, 

Yea thousands may perish, we turn from the scene, 
And forget that even the onslaught hath been, 

And where would our boasted histories be 

Were it not for a or Thermopylae, 

And the thousand fi like the waves of the ocean, 
Driving phalanx with phalanx in wildest commotion, 
Things strange, things perilous, things of all casts 

Are rife in this where corruption blasts, 
Of new inventions the merchants will tell us, 
And traffics unknown to our forefathers sell us. 
Philosophers with the wonders of nature sport, 
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And authors our spirit of novelty court, 
The sailor goes down beneath the dark wave, 

And far from his home finds a watery grave ; 

The statesman in the midst of the senate falls, 

And death the convict in his dungeon palls. 

The Christian and infidel mingle their voices 

In the murderer's sports his victim rejoices ; 

The student looks over the classic page, 

And reflects how the world is a mystic stage, 

Then closes the book, and his languid eye 

And proclaims that his hour has come to die. 

The widow doth sit in her loneliness, 

And seeketh a better world than this, 

And the orphan doth raise his piteous cry, 

And it goeth far up to the Ear on high, 

And the eye of pity sheddeth its tear, 

From the lip of hatred its curse we hear, 

And the heart of revenge doth writhe in its core, 
And the soul of contrition bend and adore ; 

Smiles play on the cheek, and light beams from the brow, 
Now all unclouded, and darken’d now. 

Thus our varied ways through the world we tread, 
Thus we hurry to sleep with the silent dead; 

Yet ’tis sadly pleasant a dweller to be 

In this realm of bewildering mystery, 

But justice, morality, prudence united, 

Demand that our worthy companions be cited, 

And first it is due to these heroes to say, 

That their feats were not joined with the battle array, 
As that of Pharsalia or Waterloo, 

Where soldiers were hardy, and noble, and true, 
Nor yet in the mightier conflicts of mind, 

Where the stranger a Shakspeare or Milton will find, 
These heroes have traversed a way much shorter, 
And gather’d their fame from a different quarter, 
Finding thought pretty hard, aad poor at invention, 
Yet determined to be those of honorable meen, 
They have care ed the stray thoughts of others, 
But credited my fp favored Boren 

Let them claim a vein of originali 

And assume their right under old ty. 

Well be it so. Thedecision. Any! 

That the idol produced is the fourth of a penny, 
These pieces remind of rowels at recitation, 

Where the Greek is rehearsed from a free translation ; 
It sounds very pleasing, but O for the parsing, 

Then comes the r the man that’s reharsing. 
Some may dissent from our sage conclusions, 

And say these ideas are mere delusions; 

We know a Translation is very pleasant, 

And you'll have due thanks for such favored present, 
Yet Professors and Students that they’re bad, 
And know that the trash hod eve: be had, 

While strange to relate, all joking aside, 
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° e e be * fully supplied. 

*Tis only thus that we give admission 

To the heroes who send their united petition, 
*Tis mercy invites us, for never again 

May print dignify the rich stores of their brain. 
But not as the journals which publish the whole, 
Verbatim et literatim signature and all, 

In these latter days Phrenologists trace 

The mind and the heart in the lines of the face; 
And so of these essays and poems, ample 
Knowledge of contents will flow fora sample, 
And that the caption; you’d need nothing more 
Exordium, narration, argument, nor 

A grand peroration swollen like a pudding, 

Nor any more base and barbarous thing; 

For by intuition, the initiated 

Take in the whole scope from the subject stated. 
This, this is the “* progress” of these late years ; 
Hail rising hopes of Innate Ideas ? 

Since solids and liquids don’t fall to our lot, 

A mode of arrangement is speedily got ; 
The rank will result from exact degrees 

In the order of gaseous properties. 


The Aesthetic Element of Ideality. 
Poetical Characteristics of Moonbeams. 
The probabilities of Successful Authorship. 
The Gloom of Glory. 
Tangible Relations of Spiritual Essences 
II.) 
The involubility of the Human Pee 
Twilight of Intellect. 
The Province of the Terrible. 
Ambition. What, with the crowd? 
The Marble Boy. His attractive propensities. 
Reverence for Sophomores. 
' (111.) 
Metaphors. How most beautifully mixed ? 
What is the exact age at which one should write his essay on Hope and 
Greatness, 8} or 93? A Dissertation, 
The Lost Shirt. 
Should Gratuitous Circulation of News be encouraged ? 
My Sweet Little Dearest. 
Susceptibility of Juniors. 
(tv.) 
The True Aesthetic. 
Conscientious Scruples against High Grades, with a brush at honor men. 
The Realization of the True Ideal. 
Turtle Shells, Whales and Female Society. 
The Mysterious Ring. 
Our Age. Follies in General. 
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(v.) 
Princeton, as the refuge of the Ethiopian and Canine, 
A Parody. (Too touching to be published). 
The Fairy Dreams of Mythology. 
A Melting Poem in divers parts. 


An argument against Colleges with a new mode of making Hydrogen. 


(v1.) 

Nature and Destiny of Love. 
Fascination of flowing Auburn Ringlets. 
Moonshine Detrimental to True Sensibility. 
Gratuitous Quotations of Poetry- A sign of the last stage of a love-loru maid. 
The Mathematical Genius flunking on the Problem, 
To determine the exact aberration of light emitted by the side-long glance of a 

wildly-flashing, love-lighted, intellectual eye. 

Most of the above came too late for publication; moreover they are exceed- 
ingly fragmentary ; and it is to some in particular, rather than all in general, 
that our criticism would apply. It would require much ‘elaborate touching 
and re-touching’ to give the requisite finish. Hence suggestions alone can be 
offered. 

We are greatly indebted for the many articles which have fallen into our 
hands. Although we have trespassed on the regular number of pages, yet want 
of room requires us to pass some of these over to our able successor. The 
reader may look for them in the December number. It will not be necessary, 
ia this connection, to extol their merits; as all men’s opinions are most dear 
to themselves, we will leave each to form his own judgment. We are in- 
duced here to insert two gems of poetry. The graceful flow of the one, and 
the free and bold strain of the other deserve a better fate. 

SONG OF THE BACCHANAL. 
Fill high! fill high! till the purple flood, 
The bowl’s wreathed brim shall wet, 
Pill high from the red grape’s rosy blood, 
For my heart in grief is set. 
Fill high! fill high! I would drown my soul 
In the goblet’s ruby flow ; 
I would its bright wave should o’er me roll, 
TillI nocare might know. 
Fill high! fill high! till that frenzied bliss, 
=@Shall come with its maddened mirth, 
And I lose in the wine-cup’s crystal kiss, 
All sorrowing cares of earth. 
LOVELINESS. 
What is the essence of that charm, 
That wins devotion, 
And wears it ever without harm? 
Is it mere motion ? 
No! ’tis a principle of truth, 
Beauty undying, 
Forever radiant with youth, 
Though sought with sighing. 
*Tis loveliness itself. ”Tis this 
Awakens longings ; 
The magnet hearts of steel must kiss, 
Attracted thronging. 
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A casual word in commiseration, 

As we bid farewell to friend, foe and station. 

ag way dome ge bbe wen Aner care, 

We find, “ gentle reader your harshness spare.”’ 
Now readers are not gentle, no, never, never; 

Let this bubble of flattery burst once and forever. 
The truth is, that writers must stand or fall, 

As the staff of their merits is great or small ; 

We are well aware of the size of ours, 

And though it possess not the requisite powers 

To sustain us in hobbling; yet it can deal back 

A perilous blow in case of attack. 

The stroke will be passive. Think again and again, 
How you sported with votes at the last campaign, 
And now make atonement by dismal reflection, 

On the evils involved in your selection. 
What's published is published ; believe it or doubt it, 
Of course we’re supposed to know nothing about it. 
With a firm persuasion that a double solution, 

Belongs not to problems of weak constitution, 
We* in our paper,” Nonsense appended, 
With trifling began, and with trifling ended. 


NOTICE. 


At a meeting of the Trustees of the College of New Jersey, on the 3ls 
of October, 1849, Professor R. S. McCulloh was elected to the chair of Nat- 
ural Philosophy, vacated by the resignation of Professor Loomis. We are 

to know that he has accepted, and will enter upon his office on the first 
of mber next. 


The FOURTH DIVISION of the Sexton Crass of 1850, will deliver 
Oaations in the College Chapel, on Saturday, the 20th of October. We 
are informed that a celebrated company of musicians from the city, will be ia 
attendance. As many friends of the Tnstitution will be present, it would be 
well for strangers from abroad who anticipate attending, to make arrangements 
for accommodations previously. For information in regard to the names & 
the speakers, and the subjects of their orations, the public are referred to the 
peominent journals of the day. 


‘We acknowledge the receipt of the Yale Literary Magazine, the Jefferson 
Mowumect Magazine, and the Boston Evening Gazette. 
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